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In the Steps of Horace at Rome 

When we walk about certain parts of Rome, we 
cannot help feeling that they are haunted by old 
familiar shapes we have long known. As we stand 
on the Palatine, we may recall that Cicero once lived 
there; as we stroll down the Via Sacra, we may re- 
member Horace and his adventure with the Bore. 
For, though now the “Forum roars no longer, fallen 
every purple Caesar’s dome,’ yet the men still live 
on in our memories and may wake to life again, if 
only we have enough imagination to conjure them 
up. In the case of Horace especially this is a fairly 
easy task, thanks to the many details he gives us 
about his life in Rome. 

Horace returned to Rome from Philippi in late 
42 B.c. and soon secured a clerkship in the state 
treasury offices. It meant a decent livelihood and 
time after work hours to roam about and observe 
people, or to read and write at home. Thus he passed 
his life for four or five years, until Maecenas made 
things easier for him. During these years, his day 
would be spent in the treasury offices which were 
either close to the temple of Saturn in the Forum or 
in the Tabularium nearby.’ It is clear from his 
Sermones that Horace knew Rome intimately: The 
Argiletum with its booksellers, the Subura and its 
night life, the Tusci turba impia vici, cum Velabro 
omne macellum (Sat. 2.3.228-229), in fine, every 
spot where people gathered to buy and sell, gossip 
and argue, cheat and be cheated. 

By the time he wrote Sat. 1.6 (about 37 B.c.), 














Rome in Horace’s Day — Adapted 
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Horace seems to have been a man of some leisure 
and no longer a scriba quaestorius. Contrasting his 
free and easy life with the busy life of a senator, he 
says 
- Quacumque libido est, 
Incedo solus; percontor quanti olus ac nd 


Fallacem circum vespertinumque perer 
Saepe forum; adsisto divinis . . . (Sat. <f 6.111-114). 


End of a Working Day 

The time is mid-afternoon, the end of the working 
day, and Horace is thinking probably of the waiks 
he used to take when work was finished at the treas- 
ury office. The words vercontor quanti olus ac jar 
suggest the direction he often took, down to the 
Forum Holitorium. Leaving the offices near the 
temple of Saturn, he used to walk along the Vicus 
Iugarius (which began at that temple), passed 
through the Porta Carmentalis, and there he was 
in the old Vegetable Market. On the way down he 
passed under the Tarpeian Rock on his right; farther 
on he saw two ancient temples and altars where now 
stands the church of S, Omobono. As he entered the 
Market he saw other temples: to his right the temple 
of Apollo and opposite, fronting the square, three 
other temples side by side. In fact, temples met his 
eyes wherever he turned, but most of them seemed 
in bad need of repair: Aedis labentis deorum et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo (Carm. 3.6.3-4). Today, 
if we take our stand in the Via del Mare opposite S. 
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Nicola in Carcere, we can easily visualize the scene 
which met his eyes, recalling only that the old level 
of the square was much lower than now and that the 
Porta Carmentalis has disappeared without a trace. 
To our right, three lofty marble columns mark the 
spot of Apollo’s temple; close to these columns is the 
theatre of Marcellus, where Horace then saw only 
empty space; across the street, on the facade and 
sides of S. Nicola in Carcere, we can view columns 
of the three temples he saw utili intact, while behind 
us, at the foot of the Capitoline, are ruins of a 
Porticus where perhaps Horace stopped to talk with 
the hucksters. 

Then he walked on towards the Circus Maximus, 
along the old street beneath the modern Via del 
Mare, passing on his way through the Forum 
Boarium or Cattle Market. As he entered this 
Forum, he saw the two fine temples we can still see 
today, one rectangular, the other round.? But he 
saw also other venerable monuments which today are 
no more, such as the Ara Maxima Herculis which 
stood close to the spot occupied later by S. Maria 
in Cosmedin. He would doubtless recall the old 
legends associating this spot with Hercules, Evander, 
and Cacus, legends which Vergil would soon take up 
and immortalize in the Aeneis. A few more leisurely 
paces and he found himself at the Circus Maximus. 
There, in the open arcades on the ground floor, were 
many curious characters: astrologers, fakirs, and. 
swindlers of every variety. Did he perhaps as a jest 
stop and have his fortune told? At any rate, many a 
Leuconoe was there, anxiously inquiring into her 
future. Horace stood by, listening, observing, and 
storing up matter for future satires. Today, only a 
few fragments of seats remain of the once mag- 
nificent Circus, and in the open spaces where once 
chariots careened young Roman gladiators now play 
soccer. 

Forum Associations 

From the Circus it was easy for Horace to regain 
the great Forum by taking the Vicus Tuscus (now in 
part the Via S. Teodoro), where “incense and per- 
fumes, pepper and all else wrapped in waste paper” 
were sold (Epist. 2.1.269-270). When he reached the 
Forum, about four-thirty, the courts had adjourned, 
business was over, and only idlers like himself moved 
up and down, as they do today in Italian piazzas. 
What a pity that he never describes the Forum as 
he saw it then! All we have from him are casual 
allusions to Janus medius and the puteal Libonis. 
Soon it was time for home and a simple supper. In 
the morning he could now lie abed until nine-thirty 
or ten, take a stroll or study at home, then go off to 
the Campus for some exercise, and finally to the 
baths and home again. Haec est vita . . . he says 
and we are inclined to agree with him. But it was 
actually more than a life of dolce far niente; he was 
observing the comédie humaine about him and etch- 
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ing it in memorable scenes which would help us ty 
recreate it all. What he says of Lucilius may lk 
applied, with a little change, to his own vivid pic. 
tures of Rome (Sat. 2.1.32-34) : 


- « « quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. 


A year or two pass, and Horace is now becoming 


known as a friend of Maecenas and, by some at least, 
as a satirist. He still likes to stroll about: Iban 
forte Via Sacra, sicut meus est mos. But now he's 
stopped by friends or would-be friends. One mor. 
ing he was out rather early, half-past eight or so. As 
Sat. 1.9 opens he is, it seems, walking up towards the 


Forum from the depression where later the Colo.” 
seum arose. He is bound for the Tiber and the dis : 
trict beyond and so has gotten off to an early start! 
As he walks up the sloping Via Sacra, the Bore a © 
costs him. Horace cannot shake him off by the usual — 
ruses, and so they walk together, past the temple of | 
Iuppiter Stator on their left, to the Summa Vii) 
Sacra, where now we see the Arch of Titus. All th” 
while the Bore chatters on: vicos, urbem laudared, | 
Just at this point the Clivus Palatinus began ani’ 
nearby was the Nova Via, and so probably thes | 


were the streets with their buildings which the Bore 
was admiring. From there, turning right, then leti, 
they go down the Via Sacra, over the very stones we 
can tread today. At the Regia they turn left and 


stand awhile beside the little round temple of Vesta: | 
Ventum erat ad Vestae, quarta iam parte diet Prat | 


terita, that is, about nine o’clock. 


At the Praetor’s Tribunal 
Suddenly the Bore remembers that he is under 


bond to appear that day in court. If Lugli be right,” 


the praetor’s tribunal was close by, in front of the 


Castors’ temple. And so, as they stand there, they | 


can hear the noise of litigants and the Bore would 


be reminded of his suit. When Horace begs off going | 


with him to court, he resolves to stick to Horace and 


leads the way towards the Vicus Tuscus, the shortest ~ 
route to the Tiber. As they walk on past the temple 7 


of the Castors, they meet Aristius Fuscus who soo 
leaves Horace in the lurch; a moment later, the 
Bore’s adversary catches sight of him and pounce 


on his prey. Horace probably went on his way along | 


the Vicus Tuscus with a prayer of thanks to Apollo 


for his escape.t Today we can follow Horace’s walk 


with ease, remembering only that buildings like the 
temple of Venus and Rome, the Arch of Titus, ant 


the Basilica of Constantine, date from later time 


It was along the Sacred Way that the triumphal 
processions went on their course to the Capitol. Bul 
that day Horace felt quite unlike a triwmphator. 


Peace on the Sabine Estate 


Four or five years slip by. In 33 B.c. the Sabim® 
Farm had been given Horace and Sat. 2.6, (late 31% 
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or 30) is his poetic expression of thanks to Mae- 
cenas: Hoc erat in votis . . . nil amplius oro. It is 
morning in the Sabine hills and, as Horace thinks of 
his peaceful life there, he thinks too of the endless 
round of social duties at Rome: Romae sponsorem 
me rapis . . . heia urge! No more can he lie abed 
until ten, idle away his time at home, or walk about 
unmolested. No, he must hurry to the Forum in the 
chill of the morning to help a friend, stand about 
until his legs ache, then elbow his way out amid 
angry imprecations. Then back to the Esquiline, 
only to be reminded on the way of promises he has 
made: Roscius needs him on the morrow, his friends 
the treasury clerks crave his assistance, someone 
wants Maecenas’ signature on a document. Then too 
people stop him for confidential information; he 
must know for he is close to the great ones. No won- 
der he sighed for the peace of his farm: O rus, 
quando te aspiciam ? 

About ten years later, he returns to this theme in 
Epist. 2.2.65-66 : 


Praeter cetera, me Romaene poemata censes 
Scribere posse inter tot curas totque labores? 


For at Rome he is badgered by friends for help, in- 
vited to recitals (how he loved them!) or social func- 
tions. More than ever now he loathed the fumwm et 
opes strepitumque Romae. And so, in Epist. 1.7.44- 
45, he tells Maecenas: 


Parvum parva decent: mihi iam non regia Roma 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet aut imbelle Tarentum. 


When he wrote the E’pistulae, his interest was cen- 
tered in the philosophy of right living and, unlike 
Socrates who loved Athens, he found the atmosphere 
of Rome uncongenial for quiet reflection (Epist. 
1,11.28-30) : 


Strenua nos exercet inertia; ... 
- « » quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris.... 
And now Ulubrae meant for him any quiet spot out- 
side Rome. 
The Secular Games 


In 17 B.c., the Ludi Saeculares were held with 
great pomp and circumstance: Carmen composuit Q. 
Horatius Flaccus. Today we can stand on the south- 
west part of the Palatine in front of the desolate 
ruins of the temple of Palatine Apollo.® Not far 
away on the rock before the temple of Magna Mater 
traces were recently discovered of a primitive hut- 
Village dating from the ninth or eighth century B.c., 
the very spot, ft may be, where the first Latins 
settled at Ro Where we are standing Horace 
stood on the J4st day of the celebration and heard 


| the choir of boys and girls chant his hymn: Si Pala- 


tinas videt aequus aras. ... Then, in a few min- 
utes, we can ascend the Capitoline to the area where 
once stood, the temple of Iuppiter Optimus Maximus 
and (in irfagination) hear the same hymn repeated: 
possis nihil urbe Roma Visere maius, Both these 
magnificent temples have long since fallen to ruin. 
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But somehow, as we gaze from the Campidoglio over 
the grand churches of Rome, we feel that Horace’s 
prayer has been answered—though not in the sense 
he intended. 

The fourth book of Carmina was given to the 
world about 13 B.c. Horace was over fifty and felt 
himself an old man. His step, as he walked about 
Rome, had lost some of its spring; he climbed the 
hills more slowly: Non sum qualis eram bonae Sub 
regno Cinarae. Some lyric feeling he has at times, 
but it comes rarely and reluctantly. In this book he 
mentions Tibur twice (Carm. 4.2.31, 3.10), the Sa- 
bine Farm not at all. And so perhaps G. Hallam was 
right when he thought that Horace, as he aged, pre- 
ferred Tibur to the ruder climate of the Sabine hills.* 
When the end came in 8 B.c., he was buried on the 
Esquiline, close to the tomb of his friend and patron 
Maecenas. So he had wished. 

Francis A, Suitivan, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


NOTES 


1 For archaeological data I have consulted especially the 
following works: S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topograph- 
ical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (London 1929), and G. 
Lugli, Roma Antica, il centro monumentale (Rome 1946). For 
the treasury offices, see Platner-Ashby, s.v. “Area Saturni.” 
2 The rectangular temple dates from republican times (120- 
80 B.c.). The round temple in its present form is Augustan, 
but the podium is older and probably belongs to a temple of 
late republican times. 3 Horace’s statement (Sat. 1.9.17-18) 
that he is on the way to visit a sick friend across the Tiber 
is probably an invention of the moment, but it may well indi- 
cate the general direction of his walk. 4 In an interesting 
article, “Horacs’s Ninth Satire in Its Setting,” in Studies in 
Honour of Gilbert Norwood (Toronto 1952), E. T. Salmon 
manages to bring Horace through the Velabrum to a spot 
near Apollo’s temple. His reconstruction of the walk is in- 
genious and may be right, but it is far from certain. 5 This 
temple has generally been known as the temple of Iuppiter 
Victor. But Lugli, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 484-440 and Platner- 
Ashby, op. cit. (supra n. 1) s.v. “Apollo Palatinus, Aedes,” 
hold that it was most probably the temple of Palatine Apollo. 
It was here that Horace had stood in 28 B.c., the day of the 
dedication of the temple (Carm. 1.31-32): Quid dedicatum 
poscit Apollinem Vates? 6 G. H. Hallam, Horace at Tibur and 
the Sabine Farm (Harcow School Bookshop 1927) 28-34. 





Lucan is a perfect type of Silver Poetry, because 
his strong point is his power of description. For it 
is in their descriptions that the Gold and Silver Ages 
present to us a most marked contrast.—R. Y. Tyrrell. 





A certain grace anc tenderness suggested by our 
remains of Phrynichus enable us to realize how much 
Aeschylus’ grand style is due to his own character 
rather than to the conditions of the art in his time; 
though it remains true that the Persian War did for 
tragedy what the Migrations seem to have done for 
Homer, and that Phrynichus and Aeschylus are both 
of them “men of Marathon.”—Gilbert Murray. 





All the great Latin poets died young; neither Ca- 
tullus nor Lucretius reached middle age, and Virgil 
had barely passed it—R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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For a New Joining of Language Forces 


Let Latin take a good look at English to see why 
hopes for victory-giving cooperation from that quar- 
ter have been so largely disappointed. 

English is an immense and varied field, and it is 
not surprising that many of the working hands 
therein seem confused, unsteadied. There are the 
multifarious calls of literature, of amateur dramat- 
ics, public speaking of many varieties, journalism, 
and so on. Proficiency in these must have, of course, 
a denominator of emotional feeling for good lan- 
guage, and wide knowledge and power in the use 
thereof. But too often and in too many places recog- 
nition of this primary necessity has grown very dim. 
Many a professor of speech, for example, is of that 
class of language proponents known as “functional- 
ists,” who see little difference in language virtues be- 
tween Casey at the Bat and Gray’s Elegy. And (to 
introduce my theme) these do nct recognize the 
values of sidelights from languages outside the ver- 
nacular. 

“Functionalists’ and “Preachers” 

Like these “functionalists” in soft-pedaling gram- 
mar and rhetoric, vocabulary, and semantics, and re- 
jecting militant alliance with the teachers of foreign 
languages, are the “preachers,”’ who make literature 
the vehicle or excuse for the pleasant and ardent is- 
suance of their personal idiosyncrasies. A professor 
of English in a southern university had an obsession 
on the subject of love. Every poem or prose chapter 
that broached that topic set him going on boundless 
dissertations. He was a mild, elderly gentleman who 
did not appear to have sown wild oats, and the stu- 
dents looked on him disdainfully, if indulgently, re- 
alizing perhaps that they were losing a great deal of 
time, but probably not comprehending that they 
were missing a chance for learning a great deal 
about language. 

Professors of this stamp seem to regard them- 
selves as missionaries to the Philistines. That the 
students may be quite unschooled in the basic things 
of language, of which literature is but the illustra- 
tion, or the test tubes, as a thoughtful writer has 
recently said,’ is not a vital consideration affecting 
the professor’s plans and methods. He will take the 
language-hobbled by the hand, putting two and two 
together for them. He will ring the changes on all 
the ills and thrills that flesh is heir to, He will build 
a royal road for the safe and happy conveyance of 
the student who has not learned his language into 
the heart of all the realms of humanism. 

Recently, as I observed a harassed-looking sum- 
mer school student of middle age on her way to class 
with a large volume in her hand entitled The English 
Drama from 1580 to 1642, I reflected that she wez 
probably one of the vast army which is sure that 
disinterested is uninterested, that deferential is part 
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of an automobile, that an emigrant is a poor man, 
that mediaeval means not wholly civilized, and so on 
ad infinitum.2 For thus it is all over the country, § 
Classes in periods of literature, or classes trying ty 
take all literature into their grasp, are filled to over. 
flowing with personnel whose English has been go 
long below reasonable requirements that it has all | 
but lost the name of English, while the animate 
professor goes on deluding himself into thinking |” 
either that this roadblock to education in literature | 
does not exist, or that by might and main he and the | 
class can hurdle it. 


A Third Group of English Teachers 


Now the two groups of instructors I have bea | 
describing, those who have childlike faith in th’ 
“functional” skills, and they who wrap up and pass” 
out to the students all the manifestations of life” 
have their rewards perhaps. Many need preaching,” 
and if literature provides texts and pretexts there — 
for, good for literature! Likewise it is good to know 
even halfway how to talk to audiences in spite of the 
handicaps of inelegance of style and incapacity in 
the choice of words. | 

But how much better it is if, along with forensic” 
assurance and brute strength in argument, the” 
speaker and the writer has, absorbed within his be | 
ing, an intimate knowledge of pure language, of its 
roots and traditions, of the processes of its evolu | 
tion, and as a natural concomitant the rewarding ani — 
intriguing habit of fitting right words to thoughts, | 
places, and occasions! Then he has a really authentic 
prospect of becoming a full and rounded artificer of 
speech, and not simply one of millions of linguisti-| 
cally graceless individuals. 

The teachers of English who strive to inculcate! 
such principles constitute my third group. It is nd! 
a large one, and it is dwindling in more or less exatt 7 
proportion to the diminishing time and prestige” 
given to Latin in schools and colleges. It is the mem- | 
bers of this group alone that are automatically clos | 
and satisfactorily cooperative friends of the classi- 
cists, and share a common viewpoint with them. They | 
with the classicists base their teaching on the a 
sumption that literature is not comprehended a) 
valued in any proper sense, high or low, by the 
debilitated in language; that young people cannot |) 
spring full-blown (or even half-blown) into under? 
standing of ethics, aesthetics, philosophy, throug} 
looking on literature, so to speak, from the outside; 7 
that for such a consummation they must wait and 
work for that measure of intellectual maturity thal 
comes only with solid linguistic achievement. 


The Third Group and Classicists 
On such matters, I repeat, the classicists and 4 
relatively small fraction of the professors of Eng 
lish (largely those in the graduate schools) alt 
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man, agreed. The larger body of college professors of 
English, however, appears to have decided not to 





ntry, © teach language at all, from which they get no “peda- 
ng to gogical bang,” to quote from one of them. They pre- 
over. fer to bask and revel, as I have been saying, in the 
en | sublime “matter” of literature; and they are too sat- 
as all|igfied with their idea-world to feel the need of allies 
natel’ and assistance, to be concerned with pure language 
nking disciplines in modern or ancient foreign tongues. 

ature) And the professors of the modern foreign lan- 


guages, necessarily a part of our composite Ameri- 
can language picture, are in only a slightly smaller 
degree unresponsive to the insistent demands of 
some of us that instruction in language be consid- 
ered the paramount sine qua non for confidence in 
the appraisal of literature and ability to draw in- 
spiration and other profit therefrom. 

It appears, then, that if the various language 
groups are to be brought to live and work together 
for an obviously common cause, it will have to be, by 
default on the part of English and modern foreign 
languages, through the agency of the teachers of 
Latin and Greek. 


A Program for Classicists 

I suggest that the classicists invite the English 
and other teachers of modern languages to their 
local, state, and national assemblies. They may not 
come. I do not think they will, certainly not without 
repeated urging. But classicists will then at least 
have given conspicuous proof of their cordiality to- 
ward other workers in language, and will have 
thrown a needed light on the baneful fact that too 
many of those workers have drifted apart into un- 
seemly isolation, even clannishness. 

In the classics publications we do indeed some- 
times see a crossing over into allied language terri- 
tories. I believe that classicists should browse in the 
other professional journals that parallel their own 
in general humanistic objectives, and that they 
should strive, by personal letters to modern-language 
and English colleagues wriiing in them, to make 
these somehow more conscious of unity, more zeal- 
ous for an all for one and one for all outlook. I 
should hope to see some of ihe great research special- 
ists in the classics absent themselves for just a little 
while from their engrossing preoccupations and help 
by public explanation and appeal to start some really 
palpable unionist movement. Promotion of a quick- 
ening interest in our whole wide western world of 
language endeavor is surely just as respectable as 
the most devoted specialized research, and in these 
Present twilight days of language in America even 
more demanding. 

Let me urge in this connection an essential pre- 








and 4 liminary act, namely, subscription by all the teach- 
f Eng: ers of the classics to all of our national classicist pro- 
3) are (Concluded on page 43) 
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Superiority of Roman Censorship 


Only four times in the history of the United States 
have Senators been censured. One official rebuke 
involved the carrying of firearms into the Senate. 
Another arose from a fight on the floor of the Senate 
between two of the “elders” of the country. The 
third had its origin in the introduction of an em- 
ployee of a manufacturers’ association as a clerk into 
a senatorial committee which was discussing the 
tariff. The fourth has been the recent “condemna- 
tion” of the conduct of the junior senator from 
Wisconsin on two separate counts. While the word 
“censure” was not used in the official resolution, it 
was, in Senator McCarthy’s own words “certainly 
no vote of confidence.” 


Such a resolution contains in itself no further 
penalty, and may be compared to the sanction pro- 
vided in the lex Valeria de provocatione of the year 
300 B.c.: the magistrate who condemned a citizen 
on a capital charge without granting an appeal to 
the people was simply guilty of improbe factum.* 
The indirect effects of such a resolution, however, 
can only be conjectured at the present time. 


Roman Senate and American 


No exact parallel can, of course, be drawn between 
the Roman Senate and the Senate of the United 
States. Theoretically, the former was only an ad- 
visory board for the magistrates, but practically it 
was for centuries the most powerful force in the 
land. According to tradition, the Roman Senate had 
its origin with Romulus, the founder of the city. The 
fact, however, that similar councils were to be found 
in other ancient Italic cities, and that many a Greek 
city-state had its yegovoia or “council of Elders,” 
indicates a much earlier Indo-European origin for 
the institution than the Romans themselves believed. 

During the regal period nomination to the Senate 
must have depended to a great extent upon the king. 
With the decline of the royal power the prerogative 
of choosing the senators fell to the consuls. A lex or 
plebiscitum Ovinium, which was passed between 318 
and 312 B.c., transferred this right of appointment 
from the chief magistrates to the censors. This latter 
office had been created about 443 B.c, to draw up the 
census or Official list of the citizens according to their 
various degrees of dignity.2 It was also given the 
regimen morum—the authority to enact ordinances 
for the moral betterment of the people. The magis- 
tracy was at first confined to the patricians, but 
certainly opened to the plebeians before 351 B.c. The 
law of Ovinius granting the censors the power to 
add new members to the Senate and to strike from 
the album, or “register” of the Senate, those whom 
they deemed unworthy, enormously enhanced the 
prestige of the office. It became the apex of a politi- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Little Latin—Even Late 


A news dispatch from Berkeley, California, ap- 
pearing in The St. Louis Register of January 7, 1955, 
quotes a significant statement made before the an- 
nual convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Conway Zirkle, professor 
of botany at the University of Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to the news note, Mr, Zirkle declared that 
“ ‘yneducated Ph.D.s’ who know a great deal about 
their narrowly specialized fields of learning but are 
‘monumentally naive when they get out of their own 
grooves’ are badly in need of help.” 

It is, of course, the simple story of specialization 
without a simultaneous or preceding liberal educa- 
tion—a sort of thing by no means restricted to cer- 
tain of the natural or social sciences, but found at 
times even among the elect of the self-professed 
humanitarians. Yet it is not unfair to say that the 
natural sciences, with the enormous advances they 
have made in specialized knowledge and with their 
consequent ambition to train their students as amply 
as possible in the scientific department of their call- 
ing, are more likely to overlook the vital need of 
liberal schooling. 

Educators on collegiate and university levels have 
been increasingly sensitive to this situation, as have 
been leaders in various professional fields and in the 
realms of commerce. The gravitation to a somewhat 
fixed curriculum in colleges of liberal arts, particu- 
larly in the first and second years, is a tangible 
result of such ponderings. It is a gravitation in 
which the classical languages stand to gain sub- 
stantially, if they are themselves properly aggressive 
and reasonably pliable, and if any normal measure 
of cooperation is to be found in administrative 
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circles. This does not mean to temporize; it dogg 
mean to be understanding. 

Every one knows that there is no easy, royal road 
for liberal education, and the more discerning realize 
that many the curricula lately proposed are but 
hastily cut by-paths that will not lead far. We in the 
classics must, clearly, hope and strive for something 7 
better. Yet in the meanwhile we would be ill-advised 
not to embark as adequately as we can on the roads 
available; for surely we are uniquely provided with 
the materials and the traditions for affording some 
advance towards that goal of disciplined and well. 
rounded personality which all humane study seeks 
to attain. 

In this connection some of us would do well to 
rethink our attitudes to beginning Latin courses in ~ 
college. While it must be admitted that college years | 


are lamentably late for the initial study of a foreign ~ 


language, the same may be said with modifications 
for even the first high school years; and while the 
ideal would be to begin Latin and other foreign lan- 
guage study on the elementary school level, the sad 
fact remains that increasingly large numbers of 
students have been entering college with no foreign 
language experience whatsoever. Often, in the past, | 
we have received such students grudgingly into work 
in beginning Latin, even in some instances allowing 
them no credit. for the courses when completed. 

But with beginning Greek now widely recognized © 
as actually, though not ideally, defensible in college, _ 
the lingering opposition to Latin I in college should © 
likewise be dissipated. Fortunately, various elemen- | 
tary texts geared to a beginning of Latin on the col- 
lege level are now available. And the adroit in- | 
structor may use these texts, not merely for the ~ 
essential grammatical and linguistic purposes, but © 
also for the exposition of the whole concept of for- 
eign language and its broadening potentialities ; like- 
wise, without sacrifice of language as language, he 
will find opportunity to make his classes acquainted © 
with the fundamentals of classical civilization and | 
culture, and with the enduring values of things 
Greek and Roman throughout the ages. 

A “little Latin—even late” is preferable to no 
Latin at all. And it may readily be that Latin I and 
II, ably presented in college classes, will not alone § 
help to dispel the “monumental naivete” of which 
Mr. Zirkle spoke, but will aid substantially the cause 
of Latin as well. —W. C. K. 





Thucydides’ is the brevity of dignity, Tacitus’ the 
brevity of breathlessness. In fine, Tacitus is 4 
“stylist,” Thucydides is none. Thucydides is a per- 
petual demonstration that there is a higher art 
than that of concealing art—the art of dispensing 
with it.—Jevons. 
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Language Forces 
(Concluded from page 41) 








‘Toad | fessional publications. If classics teachers every- 
eallize where would support their own journals, these could 
. but | widen their contacts, even drawing on occasion from 
in the |) gontributors outside the classics ranks. Then the 
thing | workers in French, Spanish, Italian, German, Eng- 
vised light might cast more respectful glances at the clas- 
roads |" ies publications, in the certainty of finding there 
With © matter more and more attractive and pertinent 
some | within their own horizons of view. What better way 
well- ~ tostart upon a campaign of united effort than to fill 
Seeks ~ to overflowing the coffers of the classics editors? 
* These will then be enabled to take care of classicists’ 
ell t “public relations,” and open and lead the way to 
ses in more and better fraternization on the part of all of 
years ys students and teachers of allied and connected 
reign | janguages. 
ations ~~ And especially, as I have tried to make clear, it 
le the | will lead to a really actual collaboration between the 
n lan- |) classics and English. I have said it before, but the 
e sad |) thought cannot be too often repeated: the classics 
rs of | need, and English needs supremely, a return to the 
reign | old reciprocally protective alliance. That way only 
past, | lies their hope of safety and of progress. 
work | A. M. Withers 
owing | Department of English and Foreign Languages, 
= Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
mized — Blacksburg, Virginia 
yllege, a NOTES 
hould | = 1 Max S. Marshall, “Hardly My Affair: Teaching Eng- 
emen- | lish,” School and Society 73 (June 16, 1951) 369-373. 2 See 
Geraldine P. Dilla, “Words, Words, Words,” School and So- 
e col- |) ciety 51 (February 24, 1940) 243-247, 
it in 7 
r the | Roman Censorship 
8, but 4 (Continued from page 41) 
f for ie cal career, and as a rule only ex-consuls were elected 
; like 7 to this vl f 
is place of trust. 
ye, he | 
ainted | Powers of the Roman Censors 
° and > Inthe first century before Christ the authority of 
chings | the censors was considerably weakened by the Dic- 
> tator Sulla, who raised the number of senators from 
to 00 | 300 to 600, and provided that the twenty annual 
I and | quaestores should automatically be enrolled into the 
alone » Senate on the completion of their term of office. The 
which | > death blow to the censorship came with the assump- 
cause |= tion by the Emperor Domitian of the title of censor 
_ K. —for life. 
Some such control as that exercised by the censors 
was imperative at Rome, since the senatorial rank 
is’ the |) Was a permanent acquisition and not limited to a 
is a § Period of years. But it was equally necessary that 
2 per- the discretionary powers of the censors should in 
x art §@ turn be checked. This was done through several pro- 
sing | V'Sions connected with the office. There was first of 





all the typical Roman principle of colleagueship. 
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There were always two censors, and one could veto 
the action of his associate. Moreover, for this par- 
ticular magistracy the candidates were not elected 
separately, but as a team; and the death or resigna- 
tion of one of the censors effected the loss of the 
powers of the other as well. The censors, usually a 
patrician and a plebeian, were elected every five 
years but remained in office for only eighteen 
months. Their ordinances, however, remained in 
effect during the whole lustruwm or quinquennial 
period between elections. The office was not only 
non-permanent, but it was also unique in that no 
one who had once been censor could be elected to the 
office a second time. 


Reasons for Censure at Rome 

In drawing up the list of senators, the censors 
were bound by oath to do what was to the best inter- 
est of the state. Behind the names of those who were 
to be dropped from the official register was written 
the nota or subscriptio censoria indicating the mo- 
tives for exclusion from the Senate. The matter for 
censure had to be of a serious character, some signifi- 
cant breach of public law or morality. Actual im- 
peachment took place only through praeteritio, ti.at 
is, through the omission of a Senator’s name during 
the reading of the revised list from the rostrum. 

Besides this normai means of purifying the Senate, 
other provisions were adopted in the course of time. 
A lex Cassia of 104 B.c. provided for the rejection 
from the Senate of any senator who had been con- 
demned or deprived of a magisterial imperium by a 
vote of the people. A number of the laws establish- 
ing the quaestiones perpetuae, or special jury courts 
which became popular in the last century of the 
Republic, further provided for automatic expulsion 
from the Senate upon conviction for certain serious 
crimes. The lex Calpurnia de ambitu of 67 B.c., for 
example, included a clause providing for perpetual 
exclusion from the Senate upon conviction of cor- 
rupt practices in political campaigning. 

Where the matter for censorship and exclusion 
from the Senate involved a note of ignominy rather 
than the more serious stigma of infamy, there was 
the possibility of reinstatement. This could be ef- 
fected through the activity of subsequent censors. In 
the late Republic, however, readmission to the Senate 
was usually obtained by the election to some office— 
usually that of praetor or quaestor—which provided 
automatically for admission into the Senate on the 
completion of the year’s term of office. 


Effectiveness of Roman Censorship 
The system of censorship elaborated by the Ro- 
mans proved on the whole to be quite effective for 
more than three centuries. Though there were occa- 
sional complaints about over-conscientious censors, 
these were quite rare. Even the censor, M. Porcius 
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Cato, with his colleague L. Valerius, removed in all 
only seven senators from office.? A far more common 
problem was that of persuading the censors to exer- 
cise the authority which they possessed. The Em- 
peror Claudius resorted even to the expedient of try- 
ing to persuade a number of notorious Senators to 
resign.‘ 

Since Roman censorship terminated in exclusion 
from office, it cannot be precisely compared with 
censorship in the United States Senate, which goes 
no further than to impugn one’s conduct—the early 
Roman moral condemnation of improbe factum. 


Juridical Process in Censorship 

Whether censorship today should involve removal 
from office or some lesser penalty is not the point of 
present concern, for as a matter of fact the Ameri- 
can Senate may expel a member, But it is interesting 
to inquire whether censorship is carried through in 
a truly juridical process, with adequate distinction 
between prosecutors, defendants, judge, and jury. 
This was in a sense achieved in Roman censorship 
where the office of censor was really distinct from 
an individual’s rank as senator. It is not maintained 
in censorship in the United States Senate, for the 
same individuals who instigate the action determine 
the procedure, and vote upon the censure. The diffi- 
culty lies partially in the lack of adequate provision 
in the American Constitution for such actions as 
might need to be censured. The only clause regulat- 
ing the matter states that “Each House may deter- 
mine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its Mem- 
bers for disorderly Behaviour, and with the Concur- 
rence of two thirds, expel a Member.’’® 

Further study of the Roman system of censorship 
might lead to the conviction that there is a need in 
this country for an analogous institution—perhaps 
a non-political tribunal composed of ex-presidents 
and ex-governors elected te be the last court of 
appeal for disputes between the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the government and for the ami- 
cable settling of disputes among the senators and 
representatives themselves. The establishment of 
such a court would, of course, require an amendment 
to the Constitution, but the advantage to be gained 
would be the resolving, to the greater satisfaction 
and tranquillity of the general public and on a truly 
juridical level, of many disputes which are now 
settled politically or not at all. Here, as often before, 
it may well be that ancient Rome is showing the way. 

M., Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 
NOTES 


1 Livy 10.9.5: “Valeria lex cum eum, qui provocasset, 
virgis caedi securique necari vetuisset, si quis adversus ea 
fecisset, nihii ultra quam ‘improbe factum’ adiecit.” In his 
Romisches Strafrecht (Leipzig 1899) 682, Mommsen main- 
tained that the declaration «mprobe factum indicated that the 
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offending magistrate by his act put himself outside the legy | 
protection granted to him by his office, and that he was ag, 
consequence guilty of homicidium. Giovanni Pugliese, on thy | 
other hand, has argued with good reason that this first 
restriction of the imperium contained no further 

than moral reprobation of the act; see his yey sur limiti 
del? “Imperium” nella oo penale (Turin 1939) 19, 
2 A useful summary of the office of censor may be found jy 
A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (London 1901) 216. 
233. Further information may be found in Theodor Momn. 
sen, Romisches Staatsrecht? (Leipzig 1877) II 2 319-461, 3 
Livy 39.42. 4 Tac. Ann. 11.25. 5 Art. I, Sect. 5. 
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Deaths among Classicists, II 


Campbell Bonner, professor of Greek at the University of 
Michigan from 1907 to 1944, and head of the department 
from 1912 to 1944, died on July 11, 1954, at the age of 
seventy-eight re. A graduate of Vanderbilt and Harvari | 
Universities, 


of Greek at Peabody College, serving from 1901 to 1907. Hi — 
long and distinguished career brought many graduate sty | 


dents under his trainin 
contributions to learne 
major publications. 


William Scott Ferguson, since 1908 holder of the McLean 
professorship at Harvard, died on April 28, 1954, at the ag | 
of a years. A native of Prince Edward Islan v4 
was graduated from McGill and Harvard Universities. Hi 
well-rounded scholarly interests had as a center epigraphical © 
studies, and from these his major output stemmed, four of - 
his six books being epigraphical monographs. 


Francis Xavier Nebrich, S.J., whose long career in th 
classics included teaching at various Jesuit institutions— 
Campion College, Marquette University, Saint Stanislaw 
Seminary—died in his eighties on October 6, 1954, at Campin 
High School. A long line of younger Jesuits felt the impact 
of bps _ instruction and the inspiration of his scholarship 
and zeal. 


and resulted in numerous scho 
journals in the field and to several 


Gilbert Norwood, professor emeritus of classics at th |” 
University of Toronto, died on October 16, 1954. Well know © 
in Canadian, American, and international classical circles, 
Professor Norwood had retired in 1951; even so, in the words 
of a colleague, Professor Robert J. Getty, “he is greatl 
missed” on the faculty with which he was so long associa’ 
His publications extend over many years; his scholarly sens 
was keen and appreciative. Shortly after his retirement, kt 
was presented with Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwoid 
(Toronto 1952). 


Eva Matthews Sanford, professor of history at Swed 
Briar College, died on March 25, 1954. Though actually in 
the field of history, Miss Sanford had numerous scholarly 
associations with classical philology. She was a member ” 
the American Philological Association and for many years a © 
active member of the Mediaeval Academy of America. 


Alfred Marston rey AL porn oes emeritus of archaeo 
at Harvard University, died on October 5, 1954. Known 
as an anthropologist and an archaeologist, Professor Toz# 
was curator of Middle American archaeology at the P 
Museum, and American Fellow of the Archaeological Institut 
of America from 1902 to 1905. An emphasis on things Amer: 
can, to be sure, is outside the classical orbit—sed univers} 
rerum praeteritarum amantes tis cordi sunt qui “classi 
appellantur. 


William L. Westermann, professor emeritus of anciet 
history at Columbia University, died on October 4, 1954, # 
the age of eighty-one years. His interests converged 2 
matically with those of classical philologians, and his training 
included work under Wilamowitz-Moellendorff of the Un: 
versity of Berlin, where he was a fellow-student with Di 
a _— (now at the University of Mississippi) in 1 


Victor Winter, S.J., chaplain at Saint Louis Universitf 
High School, died on November 11, 1954. A native of Switz 
land. Father Winter taught extensively in Jesuit schoolt 
including institutions in Cleveland and Kansas City—in ™ 
classical languages and in French and German. During his 
later years he devoted himself largely to parish work. 





rofessor Bonner began his career as profess; 
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Meetings of Classical Interest, II 


November 14, 1954: Meeting of Beta Zeta Chapter, Eta 
Sigma Phi, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding on November 1, 1929, of The Saint Louis University 
Classical Club. This organization, operating in the University 
and the senior affiliated colleges of Fontbonne, Maryville, and 
Webster, ran concurrently with Beta Zeta Chapter after the 
latter’s installation in 1941, until 19538, when it was entirely 
merged with the chapter. 

February 24-26, 1955: Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Classical Conference, at the Saint Clair Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The Thursday — session will be held jointly with 
the Chicago Society, Archaeological Institute of America, and 
the Saturday session jointly with the Chicago Classical Club. 
Out-of-state visiting lecturers will be Professors Clarence A. 
Forbes of Ohio State University and Paul L. MacKendrick 
of the University of Wisconsin. President of the Conference 
is Frances Dykes of Kelvyn Park High School, Chicago; 
Secretary is Helena Lennards, New Trier High School, 


Winnetka. 

March 1-3, 1955: Fifteenth Annual Career Conference of 
the University of Oklahoma. The field of the classics will be 
represented by William Charles Korfmacher, director of the 
department of classical languages at Saint Louis University. 
Co-chairmen of the Conference are Norine Castle and Paul 


Marsh. 

March 4-5, 1955: Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, at Mountain View 
Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. President of the AAUP is 
William E, Britton of the University of Illinois; General Sec- 
retary is Ralph E. Himstead, at the Association’s central 
office in Washington, D. C. 

March 18-19, 1955: Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of New England, at The Loomis School, 
Windsor, Connecticut. President of CANE is James Appleton 
Thayer, Saint Paul’s School, Concord, New ‘iampshire; 
Secretary-Treasurer is Claude W. Barlow, Clark University. 

April 1-2, 1955: Meeting of the Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching o nema Languges, at Hotel New Yorker in 
New York, with New York University acting as host institu- 
tion. The Conference is — in large part by sixty 
institutions—universities, colleges, and schools—in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. 

pril 7-9, 1955: Fifty-first Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, with 
headquarters at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago. President of 
the CAMWS is Arthur H. Moser of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Secretary-Treasurer is John N. Hough of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

April 16, 1955: Meeting of the Classical Association of 
Kansas and Western Missouri, at Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas. Guest lecturer will be William Charles Korfmacher, 
ctor of the department of classical languages at Saint 
Louis University. 

April 23, 1955: Meeting of the Central Section, The 
Classical Association of the Pacific States, at Stanford Uni- 
versity. President of CAPS is Winifred E. Weter, Seattle 
Pacific College ; Secretary-Trearurer is E. Y. Lindsay, Grant 
Union High School, Del Paso Heichts, California. 

April 28-30, 1955: Eighth Ariual Meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, at Lexing- 
ton. Chairman of the Conference is Jonah W. D. Skiles. 

April 29-30, 1955: Annual Spring Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, President of CAAS is Earl L. Crum, Lehigh, Uni- 
Colle: Secretary-Treasurer is F. Gordon Stockin, Houghton 


April 29-30, 1955: Annual Meeting of the Indiana College 
' sical Teachers Association, at Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville. President of the ICCTA is John F. Charles of 
abash College; Secretary-Treasurer is Mars M. Westington 
of Hanover College. 
x April 29-80, 1955: Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
Cennoval Academy of America, at the University of North 
arolina, with subscription dinner for members of the 
cademy and their guests at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, 
on April 29, President of the Academy is Austin P. Evans 
of Columbia University. 
May 13-14, 1955: Meeting of the Central Renaissance 
onjerence, at the University of Missouri, under the sponsor- 
P of the Renaissance Society of America. Intended pri- 
marily for persons in Missouri and the eight adjoining states, 
ference is open to all who are interested in Renais- 
— scholarship. Inquiries may be addressed to Lewis W. 
Minn the department of history at the University of 
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Addenda on Journals and Brochures 


Archaeological Newsletter 21 (November 4, 1954): Edited 
by Jotham Johnson, Washington Square College, New York 

niversity, the occasional news brochure is a worthy com- 
panion to AJA and Archaeology, supplementing these publi- 
cations, as well as the Bulletin of the Archaeological institute 
of America, with late news and chatty informational bits 
genuinely interesting and valuable, not alone to the archaeo- 
logical specialist (who generally will have been informed al- 
ready) but as well to a wider circle of cultural readers. The 
current number maintains the interestingly varied character 
of its predecessors. 

General Linguistics: This new journal projected at the 
University of Kentucky and coming hard on the heels of the 
almost as new Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, is 
announced in a circular letter from John A. Rea, of the 
department of modern foreign languages. Intended to deal 
“with the various branches of language study usually under- 
stood as being covered by the name linguistics,” the journal 
will be published by the department of modern foreign lan- 
guages. The winter issue will contain, each year, papers pre- 
sented in the linguistics section of the Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference. Subscriptions (at two dollars per 
year) and contributions of articles and notes are called for. 
Those interested may address Professor Rea or Professor 
George P. Faust, of the department of modern foreign lan- 
guages; or Professor John L. Cutler, of the department of 

nglish. 

mproving College and University Teaching 2 (November 
1954): For those who feel that inadequate formal attention 
is paid to the techniques of college teaching (where, after all, 
many are to be found without “hours in education” such as 
‘vould be required in the secondary or elementary school 
levels), the present journal comes to fill a need. Published 
as a quarterly by the Graduate School of Oregon State Col- 
lege, at Corvallis, with an editorial committee headed by 
Delmer M. Goode, the journal has now rounded out its second 
year. Its permanence seems assured. 

Manuscripta 1 (October 1954): “Designed,” as the open- 
ing number (April 1954) pointed out, “to be a medium for 
the dissemination of information concerning the Vatican 
Manuscript Depository of the Knights of Columbus Founda- 
tion for the Preservation of the Historic Documents at the 
Vatican Library,” the brochure has been planned to be “ap- 
proximately quarterly.” Its present major function is the 
listing of Vatican codices now available for study and research 
in microfilm reproduction at Saint Louis University. The cur- 
rent number, however, foresees “that Manuscripta — 
should develop into a medium for the publication of articles 
which would assist scholars in using the Vatican Manuscripts 
as well as of studies made at the Foundation’s Depository.” 
Inquiries may addressed to: The Reverend Joseph P. 
Donnelly, S.J., University Librarian, and Secretary, Knights 
of Columbus Foundation, Saint Louis University. 

Frederick W. Sternfeld, pioneer in the publication of 
Renaissance News, is withdrawing from editorship of the 
publication, taking with him the gratitude and appreciation 
of all interested in the many-sided field of renaissance studies. 
The present acting editor is Joseph Waters Bennett (200 
East 66th Street, New York 21, N. Y.). For its first six 
volumes, 1948-1958, Renaissance News was “a quarterly news- 
letter published by Dartmouth College Library for the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies,” and Professor Sternfeld 
served as editor throughout this period and into 1954. Be- 
ginning with the current and seventh volume, ard in con- 
sonance with the formation of The Renaissance Society of 
America, Renaissance News became the organ of the new 
organization, continuing as a quarterly but in expanded form. 





Baird Memorial Latin Contest, 1955 


New York University’s twenty-first annual Baird Memorial 
Latin Sight-Reading Contest for secondary schools will take 
place on Saturday, March 26, 1955. Teams nominated by 
their teachers compete in carefully supervised upper and 
lower group examinations for team cups, individual medals, 
and certificates. A gold medal and a twelve hundred dollar 
scholarship to Washington Square College are awarded to the 
senior making the highest individual score, and other indi- 
vidual. winners in each of five geographical areas receive 
silver medals. 

Only prose is set for translation. The lower group exami- 
nation (on material approximating the difficulty of Caesar) 
is for students in their second year of Latin, the Upper 
Group (on material approximating the difficulty of Cicero) 
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is for students in their third or fourth years. Full teams con- 
sist of six students, three in each group. Schools which do not 
wish to enter a six-man team have the privilege of entering a 
three-man team in either group. With the exception of the 
scholarship, each group has its separate set of awards. 

This contest, long very popular in the metropolitan area, 
is open to any secondary school in the United States which 
is willing to enter contestants and assume the expenses of 
their New York visit. Teachers desiring more detailed in- 
formation should write to the undersigned Director, Baird 
Memorial Latin Contest, Classics Department, Washington 
Square College, New York 8, New York. 

Charles Henderson, Jr. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University 





Consistent Vigor of Eta Sigma Phi 


The appearance recently of the current numbers of The 
Nuntius, official organ of Eta Sigma Phi, national under- 
graduate classical fraternity, as of November 15, 1954 
and January 15, 1955, shows that these are the first and 
second numbers of volume 29. In a day when many see a 
merely moribund cast to the complexion of the classical lan- 
guages in American education, the vigorous life of this 
college student zroup is definitely encouraging. Student na- 
tional officers, trustees, local faculty advisers, the students 
themselves, all are surely contributing generously to the 
perpetuation of the classics in American education and Ameri- 
can life. Especial credit, of course, must go to the Executive 
Secretary and Editor of The Nuntius, Professor Graydon W. 
Regenos of Tulane University, whose guidance is of first 
value in the destinies of the fraternity. 

A glance at the last page of every number shows the cur- 
rently active chapters. The present number is fifty-five, a 
fact in itself impressive. 

The organization was founded in 1914, and nationalized 
in 1924, thirty-one years ago. Some chapters, to be sure, have 
become dormant and have remained so; some have been re- 
activated. Of the twenty-four in the group Alpha to Omega, 
twelve are currently active. Twelve likewise survive from the 
group Alpha Alpha to Alpha Omega. There are nineteen out 
of twenty-four in the group Beta Alpha to Beta Omega. And 
of the Gamma Alpha group, running at present as far as 
Gamma Mu, all twelve are still reported as active. It is to be 
remarked, too, that some twenty-nine of the total of fifty-five 
represent “recent” charter grantings—beginning in 1941. 

A particularly important activity of the fraternity is had 
in the annual contests, regularly announced in THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN. The cordial interest, both within and without the 
fraternity, that these contests have won, justifies the belief 
_ .some Americans and Canadians still appreciate the 
classics. 





Plea for a ‘Mediaeval and Renaissance” Series 


Whether the matter has been broached recently, or not at 
all, a plea is hereby voiced for a series of mediaeval and 
Renaissance Latin texts with English translations. I have in 
mind a series sponsored by a single publisher, something like 
the occasionally strictured but nonetheless invaluable Loeb 
Classical Library. 

Excluded at the outset from such a series might be those 
Latin writings, translations of which are appearing in the 
Ancient Christian Writers series (edd. Quasten and Plumpe) 
and the Fathers of the Church series (original ed. Schopp), 
although if one does not have easy access to the Migne 
volumes, CSEL, MGH, and so on, he must satisfy himself 
with translation pure and simple; (no criticism is intended 
herein of the patristic projects; they deserve unstinted 
praise). Properly excluded would be authors, texts of whose 
works with English translations have recently been published. 

But included in a mediaeval and Renaissance series would 
be those outstanding writers, complete editions of whose more 
notable works have not been published since the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and of whose works, in 
many cases, no English translation has ever appeared, or has 
appeared some centuries ago. I have in mind writers of the 
caliber of Hildebert of Lavardin, Nigel Wireker, Hugh of 
Saint Victor, Vincent of Beauvais, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Erasmus, More, and unnumbered others—addant lectores. 

I do not hold with some that establishment of critical texts 
must precede such a series. Overriding such objections even 
is the constant and considerable annoyance of trips to distant 
libraries to consult rare tomes which cannot be released; of 
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borrowing on inter-library loan, for example, the 
Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century by 
Wright—published as late as 1872—to read feverishly againg 
a deadline one of the most famous satires of mediaeval times; 
of doing without a translation when a research problem cal 
for rapid perusal of a whole; of not being able to check up 
a Raby or Manitius because a writer has not been li 
from his sixteenth-century prison. If we are to await critica] 
editions, we shall wait long indeed. Four years of my om 
academic life, after and before protracted studies by ¢g. 
leagues, were devoted to an edition of Jerome’s Vitae Eremj. 
tarum—amounting in all to less than 10,000 words—and th 
edition is still years from the printer. 

No, it is not critical texts which we need so desperately, 
We need texts—and others of us need translations. 

I salute the labors of colleagues like Professor C. A. Forbe § 
who, with his co-worker, Professor H. S. Wilson of the Uni. 
versity of Nebraska, brought out in that University’s lan. 
guage and literature series, a reprint of a Renaissance text, 
and a translation: Gabriel Harvey’s Ciceronianus, of which 
only eleven copies had previously existed. Professors Forby 
and Wilson and others have furnished excellent models fy 
work of this sort, although ideas on format may differ. 

I submit that, with the growing interest in patristic 
mediaeval, and neo-Latin literature, a mediaeval and Renais 
sance Latin library is a pressing necessity. Somewhere I hai 
seen that the Oxford University Press had contemplated such 
a series. A series is what is needed. 

Leo Max Kaiser 
Loyola University of Chicago 





Punctuation Changes in Lucretius 2.20-31 


The punctuations which appear in a few lines of Lucretiuy 
De Rerum Natura (2.20-31) have caused a deal of diff. 
culty for readers. Translators also, taking their cue from the 
punctuation, have in various ways tried to bring meaning inty 
these lines by interpretations which do violence to the Latin, 
I wish to suggest a new punctuation with a new translation 

The text as it stands in Cyril Bailey’s edition (Oxfor 7 
1949) is as follows: 

20 Ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 

Esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem, 
Delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint; 
Gratius interdum neque natura ipsa requirit, 

Si non aurea sunt iuvenum simulacra per aedes 

25 Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 

Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppeditentur, 

Nec domus argento fulget auroque renidet 

Nec citharae reboant laqueata aurataque templa, 

Cum tamen inter se prostrati in gramine molli 
80 Propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae 

Non magnis opibus iucunde corpora curant, ... 

The punctuation in the edition of Leonard and Smith’ 
(Madison 1942) varies somewhat from Bailey’s, but it doe 
not clear up the difficulty. For example, there is no punctus- 
tion after possint (line =. Furthermore, the lines from 
neque (line 23) to templa (line 28) are set off with hyphens 
to indicate that the 
parenthetical interlude. The Loeb Classical Library edition 
closes the thought with a period after dolorem (line 21), and 
shows no punctuation at the end of line 22, where possis i8 
read for possint. 

1 the English translations that I examined (Cyril 
Bailey’s, with his edition; R. E. Latham’s, in the Penguis 
Classics; W. H. D. Rouse, in the Loeb Classical Library; 
MacKendrick and Howe, in Classics in Translation) try i 
some way to make the sense fit the punctuations, but in 
process the meaning of the Latin seems to be lost. 

Changes I would suggest in the punctuation of lines 2 
to 28 of Bailey’s text, are as follows: 

20 Ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 

Esse opus omnino. Quae demant cumque dolorem, 
Delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint, 
Gratius interdum, neque natura ipsa requirit. 

Si non... 

Suggested translations of these lines (20-31) according 
the proposed punctuation would be: 

“And so we see that few things are absolutely necessal) 
for the body. Nor does nature demand that whatever takes 
away pain should also be able to supply many pleasures, ver 
delightfully so at times. If there are no golden statues # 
young men in the house holding flaming torches in their F 
hands, that lights may be supplied for the banquets at 
and if the house does not gleam with silver and glitter 
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gold, and if the paneled and gilded halls do not resound to 
the music of the lute, yet when groups of people sit together 
on the soft grass near a flowing stream under the branches 
of a large tree, they can refresh their bodies pleasantly with 


ittle expense.” 

- Odo J. Zimmermann, O.S.B. 
Saint John’s University, 

Collegeville, Minnesota 


Book Reviews 


S. J. Grabowski, The All-Present God: a Study in St. 
Augustine. Saint Louis and London, B. Herder Book Com-- 
pany, 1954. Pp, x, 327. $4.50. 

Grabowski’s monograph is far more extensive than its 
title promises. The first and introductory part (pp. 1-105) 
contains a general survey of Augustinian problems and in- 
cludes a modern bibliography as well as a vast patristic litera- 
ture. The second part (pp. 106-182) makes a thorough ex- 
amination of text material concerning the formation of divine 
omnipresence, and analyzes God’s dynamic and static presence 
with abundant documentation. The third part (pp. 183-327) 
again extends its scope to general problems, such as the 
question of monism and dualism, pantheism, Augustine’s 
theology and philosophy. A final chapter on divine presence 
and life closes the 4 

The first and third parts should be of great interest to 
classical philologians as a modern summary of classical prob- 
lems associated with Saint Augustine. In connection with him 
a t part of the classical heritage is examined; Platonic 
influence, the development of the idea of God, Neo-platonism, 
philosophical problems of Being and Presence, ontologism, 
Stoicism, and Manichaeism are investigated. 

The main theme of the book, the doctrine on divine pres- 
ence, discovers the classical roots in Augustine’s concept and 
follows the vestiges back to Platonic elements. We feel that 
W. Jaeger’s able guidance was valuable in this field. Such 
important questions are analyzed as the following: How far 
and to what extent was Augustine Platonic minded? What 
was the relation between the Stoics and Plotinus? What is 
the essence of Augustine’s theology and philosophy? How 
are Epicureanism, Stoicism, Manichaeism, and Neo-Platoni m 
related? ape 9 the author strives for complete answ-rs, 





he certainly would get a closer view on some of these problems 
by =, Sister Mary Patricia Garvey, R.S.M., Saint 
Augustine: Christian or Neo-Platonist? (Milwaukee 1939) 


and Th. McKugo, De Relatione inter Caritatem Augustini- 
anam et Gratiam Actualem (Mundelein, Illinois, 1936). 
Certainly the book is still a great work for classical 
scholars, as an aid towards analyzing more carefully the 
traditional elements of Augustine’s works. Grabowski’s work 
is an excellent introduction to the great philosopher of Hippo 
and a very interesting one for classical scholars seeking a 
deep insight into theological, philosophical, and historical 
problems, such as can be solved only with the able assistance 


of classical philology. 

, Francis L. Rozsdly, S.P. 
Queen of Pious Schools College, 
Washington, D. C. 





Hedwig Schleiffer and Ruth Crandall, with a Preface by 
Arthur H. Cole, Index to Economic History Essays in Fest- 
schriften, 1900-1950. Published by Arthur H. Cole and dis- 
tributed from Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Lithoprinted; pages viii, 68. $2.50. 

his is an index of 1532 articles contained in Festschriften 
honoring 499 scholars. The list of these volumes, arranged in 
alphabetical order of persons honored, is given first (pages 
1-14), and is so extensive as to have considerable value for 
librarians as well as for scholars. Next come the articles on 
ancient” economic history under ten headings, followed b 
‘mediaeval” with eighteen headings. In these two parts all 
countries are grouped together. The “modern” period is 
treated country by country in separate sections. In the modern 
sphere there are also special sections on such modern subjects 
as the history of economic history and the like. 

Finally come an alphabetic index of authors of articles 
by an alphabetic index of the proper names appearing in 

e titles of the 1532 articles. The fullest method of indexing 
— be to have separate entries for all significant words 
not just proper nouns) in titles of articles, and an ample 
er of cross-references. In economic history, however, 

material is not so vast that multiple entries are needed; 
any. desired item can be readily found. 

@ mediaeval is the longest section, with 353 articles; 
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but articles 1-151, which compose the ancient section (pp. 
15-18), make a number larger than in any one section of 
modern economic history except only the section for Germany, 
which has 180. Some of the articles listed under ancient are 
partly or wholly mediaeval or Byzantine: nos. 20, 30, 56, 58, 
69, 74, 78, 102, 122, 148, 149. Under mediaeval, no. 466 
should be moved to ancient. The following numbers, correctly 
placed as they now stand, may be noted as having some an- 
cient reference: 161, 352, 377, 380, and 486. In a few in- 
stances an exact determination is difficult and any one listing 
will seem arbitrary. 

The ancient section is subdivided into ten headings, 
General; Sources; Population and Slavery; Agriculture; 
Industry, Mining, and Fishing; Commerce and Shipping; 
Money and Banking; Public Finance; Business and Com- 
mercial Law; Miscellaneous. The term “economic history” 
is thus broadly interpreted. Here, too, the one-entry system 
occasionally makes difficulties; thus No. 71, F. (not ‘E.’) 
Prigsheim, “The Greek Sale by Auction,” belongs under Law 
rather than Commerce. All countries are included; as (an- 
cient) India; and articles in all languages on which Fest- 
schriften have appeared. It will be an unusual scholar who 
does a Se among these 151 articles many items new and 

to know. 

An extremely high degree of accuracy is maintained in 
the citations, and in general, among indexes of Festschriften 
thus far published, Dr. Schleiffer’s and Miss Crandall’s, as 
planned and executed under Dr. Cole, has no superior. The 
others, however, are all very ; there is a list, with other 
data and with criticism of the policy of U7 omeny miscel- 
laneous detached Festschriften, in Harvard Library Bulletin 
(8 [1954] 283-298). The whole sweep of history is covered; 
everything everywhere that has to do with economic history. 
It is small wonder if a few details are askew, and it would 
be surprising if subsequent index work, concentrated on one 
field, such as the ancient, did not yield additional articles of 
economic significance. In fact, Miss Rounds’ forthcoming 
review will add about twenty titles, found since the present 
volume went to press; plus one—only one—before 1900, and 
several since 1950 (the limit of the present volume), in the 
A. C. Johnson and D. M. Robinson volumes. Even so, eco- 
nomic history has had far less than its share of articles in 
ancient Festschriften: the D. M. Robinson volumes alone, 
when all the articles therein on all phases are counted, con- 
tain 289 trticles, as against the 151 which the Cole-Schleiffer- 
Randall Index has for all of ancient economic history. 
Harvard University Sterling Dow 





Harold Watkins, with a Foreword by Lord Merthyr, Time 
Counts: the Story of the Calendar. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. xi, 274. $4.75. 

The Indian delegation to the United Nations recently 
proposed a world calendar reform providing one world holiday 
to be known as Worldsday, with an additional Leapday every 
four years (between June 30 and July 1) to take care of leap 
year. The advantages claimed include an invariable year of 
364 days, invariable “quarter-years” of 91 days, and a fixed 
recurrence of the same day on the same date, annually. 
Worldsday and Leapday would be, so to say, without dates 
or day designations, and thus would not interrupt the scheme; 
(see “Worldsday,” Inside the ACD 7 [Harper and Brothers, 
November 1954] 1). 

Such is helpful background for Time Counts, which, though 
subheaded The Story of the Calendar, seems rather to empha- 
size the long fight for calendar reform. The author, Mr. 
Watkins, is a professional journalist and a member of the 
British Advisory Council of the World Calendar Association; 
Lord Merthyr is chairman of the British Section of the same 
association. The book, after the Foreword and Introduction, 
is divided into three geste. Part 1 (pp. 14-81) is historical 
in character, the Julian Calendar, for example, receiving 
treatment with a glance at its backgrounds (pp. 37-42). Part 
2 (pp. 82-168) is likewise of historical cast, with an empha- 
sis on attempts at calendar reform and the emergence of the 
proposed “world calendar.” Part 3 (pp. 169-261) is, in a 
sense, a record of debate on the “world calendar.” There 
Had Appendix A and Appendix B and an Index (pp. 262- 


Classicists and the general reader, if they use the book 
with discrimination, will find it serviceable and helpful, and a 
convenient handbook in the rather live topic of calendar 
reform—which some proponents would like to see effected, 
incidentally, by January 1, 1956, because of the convergence 
at that date of the “old” and the “new” calendars. 

illiam Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 
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Books Received 


Anne Freemantle, The Age of Belief: the Medieval Philos- 
ophers (edited, with introduction and interpretative commen- 
7). New York, New American Library, 1955. Pp. xii, 218. 

c. 

George E. Ganss, S.J., Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit 
University: a Study in the History of Catholic Education. 
en aban The Marquette University Press, 1954. Ppp. xx, 
368. 50. 

Hanover House Books: Garden City, New York. Edward 
F. Murphy, Bride for New Orleans. 1955. Pp. 318. $8.75. 

The Rev.) John A, O’Brien, editor, with an Introduction by 

is Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Bringing Souls to 
Christ: Methods of Sharing the Faith with Others. 1955. 
Pp. 223. $2.95. 

P. Maurice Hill, The Poems of Sappho: Containing Nearly 
All the Fragments Printed from the Restored Greek Texts, 
ie New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxii, 

James A. Kleist, S.J., and Thomas J. Lynam, S.J., The 
Psalms: in Rhythmic Prose. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1954. Pp. xii, 236. $4.00. 

Jacques Maritain, translated by Edward H. Flannery, An 
Essay on Christian Philosophy. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. xi, 116. $2.75. 

Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J., The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 
Acta Alexandrinorum: Edited with Commentary. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xiii, 299. $5.60. 

Robert Muth, Trager der Lebenskraft: Ausscheidungen 
des Organismus im Volksglauben der Antike. Wien, Rudolf 
M. Rohrer, 1954, Pp. xiii, 184. $3.20. 

John J. O’Meara, Origen, Prayer; Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom: Translated and Annotated. Ancient Christian Writers 
serie_: Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press; London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1954. Pp. vii, 258. $3.25. 

P. J. Riis, An Introduction to Etruscan Art. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 144; 82 plates. $10.00. 





LATINITAS 


Commentarii Linguae Latinae 
Excolendae 


A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. 

In Latin throughout, for the Latinist . . . 

Published each quarter, from the Vatican 
Se & a Cee a a4 aa 

Handling materials in classical studies, Latin 
pedagogy, Latin verse, Neo-Latin authors, 
philological questions, philosophy 

Priced at three dollars per year 





Latinitas may be ordered from the American 
Business Representatives : 
Daniel L. Charlton, S.J. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Los Gatos, California 
Marcus A. Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Those ordering should make their checks 
payable to the Representative whom they 
address: Father Charlton, Father Ha- 
worth, or Father Musurillo. 














Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical Bulle in 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. ; 

Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 

articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan 

der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Cly 

Murley, John A Scott, Francis A. — S 
e 


9 


Thomas P, Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year 
a half or more of systematic training in in 
e Each, $1.0 
General Index 4 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, § 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginnin 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 


Intended for rapid reading in lower classes __ 
° Each, $1.25 


William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- | 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 4 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each 4 
e 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS ; 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 


e 
Sense-Line Texts... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 

Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 

Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 

Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) ‘ 

Each, 25c; in lots of 12’or more, each 2 


Address: 

The Classical Bulletin 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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